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enterprise, and to prove that such a system of morals is possible. Much 
confidence is placed in a Ceylon tribe called the Veddahs, who are re- 
puted to be highly moral and without religion. Morality is of a purely 
natural origin, arising from the social instinct which has been developed as 
a means of adaptation to the conditions of life. Among the systems char- 
acterized and criticised as artificial are the ethics of religion and of the 
church, the " Klugheitsmoral" and the theory based on an atheistic nihil- 
istic world-view which offers salvation from the misery of existence by return 
to primal nothing. In the introduction the writer considers the various 
classes that might be inclined to sympathize with the aim of the society, and 
curiously enough comes to the conclusion that only those who are animated 
by a genuine religious interest in the moral welfare of humanity are likely to 
give any material aid ! The book is a well written and suggestive pro- 
gramme of an ethical system without metaphysics. p q Frfnch 

Institutional Ethics. By Marietta Kies, Ph.D., Boston, Allyn & 
Bacon, 1894. — pp. xxvi, 270. 

The object of this little book is to show that the Golden Rule is the high- 
est ethical principle, and that it has everywhere modified and influenced the 
institutional life of society. Not much attention is given to a consideration 
of ethical principles, because these have been dealt with so fully of late by 
other writers, and what is needed just now is a more careful inquiry into 
the ways in which ethical principles become active forces in the lives of in- 
dividuals. In the introduction, the freedom of the will is assumed as one 
of the essential characteristics of the human mind ; and the prevalent theo- 
ries of Evolutionary Ethics are shown to be inadequate, either as failing to 
explain fundamental facts of the moral life, or else as vainly attempting to 
explain the higher in terms of the lower. Then, in somewhat Hegelian 
fashion, the human mind in its process of self-development is regarded as 
giving a clue to the ultimate principles of the universe in its process of cre- 
ation and growth. These ultimate principles are Justice and Grace. Justice 
is the exaction of what is due to one, and Grace the yielding of what is 
one's own. Neither is reducible to the other, but the former is primary, 
and the latter complementary. Evidences of the presence of these two 
principles are seen everywhere in the universe, — in inanimate nature, in the 
plant and animal worlds, and above all in the world of man. The second 
chapter deals with the character of the individual. There are three stages 
of intellectual development, the child stage, the scientific, and the philo- 
sophical, with their respective kinds of emotion, sensuous, psychical, and 
rational. Corresponding to these are three stages of moral development, 
obedience to authority, pleasure or self-interest, and altruism. The last- 
named moral principle is equivalent to the Golden Rule. 

The larger part of the work is occupied with an examination of the insti- 
tutions of society. These are : Family, School, State, and Church. The 
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Family is held to be the fundamental institution, and is dealt with in its 
nature and historical development. The School is treated in a similar way. 
The State is regarded as a moral personality, whose function is to protect 
the individual, and afford him the opportunity for full self-development. 
Tlje closing chapter deals with the Church, as an institution for aiding im- 
perfect beings in their struggle towards perfection, and is the best chapter 
in the book. It is somewhat difficult to give a just estimation of this little 
work, owing to the large number of subjects discussed, and the summary 
manner in which they are frequently disposed of. The beginner will find 
much that is incomprehensible to him, and the more advanced student will 
come upon many things that he is already familiar with, from the more ade- 
quate and satisfactory presentations of other writers who have devoted 
themselves to these subjects. But for the ordinary reader, there is much 
that is interesting, suggestive, and helpful. The spirit of the book is excel- 

lent W. B. Elkin. 

Ideals and Institutions : their Parallel Development. A thesis presented 
at the University of Minnesota for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
By John Ernest Merrill. Hartford Seminary Press. Hartford, Conn. 
1894.— pp. 175. 

This monograph sets out with the thesis that " history shows a parallel 
development of institutions and the moral ideal, and in this development the 
ideal has been prior to, and causally connected with, its corresponding in- 
stitutions." The work falls into two divisions : Metaphysical and Histor- 
ical. " Part I is intended as the metaphysical basis for, and introduction 
to, the historical study which occupies Part II." Somewhat after the man- 
ner of Green, the moral ideal is defined proximately, as " the incarnation in 
idea of those principles of action which are considered morally ideal," and 
ultimately, as " an active idea of common good." Institutions, considered 
concretely, are " organs, centers of force, deposited by society and conserv- 
ing particular forms of social order "; considered abstractly they are " habits 
of social life." Then, since human action is for the sake of ends, the moral 
ideal, being the common end, induces action which appears under the general 
form of institutions. Hence there is a correspondence between the moral 
ideal and the institutions of the majority of the people of a given commu- 
nity. Further, the ideal is not only logically prior to the institutions, but is 
causal. The conclusions here follow from the definitions, and the author 
does not fully recognize the importance of the causal influence of insti- 
tutions upon ideals. Part II treats historically of the parallel development 
of Greek, Roman, and Teutonic ideals and their corresponding institutions. 
The institutions are classed as follows: (1) those relating to the Subjuga- 
tion of Nature, (2) those relating to Social Organization, (3) those relating 
to Individual Culture. Here the object is to show, as the author well says, 
that history is moral ; that institutions have historically a moral side, and a 



